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Washing in Muddy Water 


The important-logking man was so 
angry he could hardly talk. He had trav- 
eled many days to see the prophet Elisha to 
ask him to cure him of his leprosy. And 
Elisha had sent a servant down to the door 
to tell him, “Go and wash in Jordan seven 
times.” 

The important-looking man—whose 
name was Naaman—spluttered, he was so 
angry. “Go and wash in that dirty, muddy 
river Jordan, I. will not! I thought Elisha 
would come out and stand beside me, and 
call on the name of his God, and place his 
hand on the sore place, and make me well. 

“Wash in the Jordan, of all things. The 
rivers of my country are much cleaner and 
prettier. Why couldn’t I wash in them?” 

He got so worked up about it that he 
told his servants to whip up the horses and 
head for home. He didn’t care if he never 
got well. He certainly wasn’t going to let 





himself get dirty in the Jordan. And, be- 
sides, what good would it do to wash in 
the river? He had washed himself many 
times, and it never made the leprosy better. 

The servants obeyed silently. But they 
were very sorry about it all. After some 
time, when, I suppose, Naaman had cooled 
off a bit, these servants came to him and 
said, “My father, if the prophet had told 
you to do some great thing you would have 
done it, wouldn’t you? Then why not do 
what he says when he tells you to do an 
easy thing like washing yourself?” 

Naaman was really a sensible man, so he 
finally agreed, and to Jordan they went. 
I can see Naaman dipping a toe in the 
river and pulling it out again. “I don’t want 
to get that muddy water all over me,” he 
says. 

“Go on,” the servants encourage him. 
“We'll hefp you wipe it off afterward.” 

So, slowly, Naaman goes in—and rushes 
out again, brushing the water off with his 
hands as fast as possible. He looks at the 
sore place. Nothing has happened. 

“See, I told you it would do no good,” he 
says to. the: servants. 

“But the prophet said seven times,” the 
servants remind him. So in he goes again, 
five more times, and every time, when he 
comes out, his ‘skin is as bad as ever. 

“It’s no use,” he grumbles. “I’ve been in 
there six times, and my skin is as bad as 


. before.” 


“But the prophet said seven times,” the 
servants repeat, very cautiously. “Try once 
more.” 

“It’s just a waste of time,” says Naaman. 
But he goes in anyway. And now he has 
obeyed everything the prophet of God told 
him to do. Suddenly, as he comes out of 
the water this seventh time, he feels some- 
thing happening inside him. It’s a glorious, 
thrilling sensation. And as he looks at his 
skin he sees that it is cured—completely 


cured. He rushes to show his servants, and’ 


then races back to thank Elisha. 

Oh, but Naaman was happy, because he 
had done everything God, through -His 
prophet, had told him to do. And we'll 
be happy, too, when we obey what God 
tells us to do. 


Your friend, 


VERNON NYE, ARTIST 
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TURKEY IN THE WINDOW 


By FRANCES TAYLOR 


HE clock on the wall in the kitchen had 

just struck nine on Halloween night when 
Mrs. Barrows let out a bloodcurdling scream 
and jumped from her chair. Madge, Rose, 
Josie, and Bess, who were happily playing 
games in the living room, watched with open 
mouth, as she turned the lock in the front 
door. 

“What in the world is the matter, 
Mamma?” cried Rose. 

“Lock the kitchen door quick,” Mother 
gasped. “Someone is sneaking around the 
lilac bushes out there.” 


Rose and her mother lived alone in an 
isolated spot, a mile off the highway. The 
nearest neighbor was almost two miles away 
on the main road. Rose’s father was dead. 

On this evening three of Rose's school 
friends had come to spend the night with 
her. They had reason to be afraid. The school 
that Rose had to attend had a bad reputation, 
known for miles in every direction, for many 

To page 19 


As the girls shivered with fright, they saw Mrs. 
Barrows’ best turkey held up against the window. 
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Mary Ellen Wins Twice 


By ELVIRA GRAEME 





MeAky ELLEN was up earlier than usual 
for this was the day she had been look- 
ing forward to for weeks, the day of the 
flower show. 

She carefully arranged some flowers in 
her basket. Some she threw away, for they 
were imperfect, others she placed in a bou- 
quet on the table for Mother, and others 
she placed in the lovely basket to make it 
more lovely. 

“Now, Mother, don’t you think it’s a 
beauty? I'll get the prize, don’t you think 
so?” she asked as she showed her mother 
the flowers. 

“It is a lovely bouquet and I won't be 
surprised if you win the prize, Mary Ellen. 
You have worked hard for it, too. You have 
watered and hoed and pulled weeds when 
you would have liked to play, but hard work 
has brought results and your flowers are 
very nice. And you have counted on the dol- 


lar you would get from the prize to help 


swell your Investment offering. I am sure 
Jesus will bless your efforts.” 
“Oh, I’m so glad there is a Flower Day 


and prizes are to be given to those who 
have the best baskets and bouquets! Mother, 
you're a darling to encourage me and teach 
me how to arrange flowers so nicely,” Mary 
Ellen said as she gave Mother a hug and 
kiss and then took her basket of mixed 
flowers and went down the street to the 
auditorium where the flowers were to be 
exhibited and judged. 

A gay little tune was ringing in Mary 
Ellen’s heart, keeping time to the warbling 
of the happy birds. She glanced with admira- 
tion and a certain amount of pride at her 
basket and then up at a big house she was 
passing. Little blind Jane sat on the porch, 
hugging her beautiful doll, but her little 
sightless eyes had never seen its beauty and 
never would see until Jesus came and opened 
all the sightless eyes. “Hello, Jane,” called 
Mary Ellen. “It’s a lovely day and you must 
enjoy your beautiful doll.” 

“Oh, kind of,” Jane replied, but her voice 
sounded anything but happy. 

Mary Ellen walked more slowly down the 
street. She was thinking, “Jane can’t see, 
but she can smell and feel, and roses are 
her favorite flowers. My basket won't be 
quite so pretty if I give her some, but it can 
do without them.” 

Suddenly she turned and walked up the 
steps to Jane’s house. “Jane,” she said, “I 
want you to have my roses. They are really 
pretty ones.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mary Ellen. That’s just 
like you—always doing something to make 
someone happy.” 

Mary Ellen ran more happily toward the 
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flower show, for she had made Jane happy. 

Farther down the street she passed Miss 
Cymantha Smith’s home. Miss Cymantha 
was known to all the children as the “crossest 
old thing in town,” but Mary Ellen remem- 
bered Daddy had said it was partly the chil- 
dren’s fault, for they were always teasing her; 
and besides, she had no relatives in Amer- 
ica and few if any friends. 

Mary Ellen glanced toward the house. 
She saw Miss Cymantha sitting by the win- 
dow with her mending on her lap. Mary 
Ellen paused and looked at her basket. “I'll 
do it,” she said aloud. “Pansies are her fa- 
vorite flowers.” Mary Ellen took all the 
pansies from her basket and walked up the 
steps and knocked on the door. Miss Cyman- 
tha put her workbasket on the table as she 
called, “Come in.” 

“These are my most gorgeous pansies, 
Miss Cymantha,” said Mary Ellen as she 
handed them to Miss Cymantha. 

“God bless ye, child, and they be. Their 
sweet faces always remind me of boys and 
girls, bless them.” 

As Mary Ellen closed the door she thought 
that people had a wrong impression of poor 
old Miss Cymantha. 






“Are you hurt, grandpa?” Mary 
Ellen asked anxiously. “The 
vase was for my wife,” the old 
man sighed. “And it’s broken.” 
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Her little heart sang more 
happily as she skipped down 
the street. 

Old Grandpa Brown was 
coming down the street carry- 
ing something as if he prized 
it highly. Just as he neared Mary Ellen he 
tripped on a broken piece in the sidewalk 
and fell. 

“Oh,” he groaned, “I did it! I did ir! I 
broke it all to pieces!” 

Mary Ellen hastened to him. “Are you 
hurt, grandpa?” 

“No, no, not me—just my feelings. You 
see, Ma’s sick at home and I saved every 
cent I could to buy her that there little 
vase. She had her heart set on it. Seems it 
was like one her mother had, and ever since 
she saw it in the store she’s wanted it. 
I thought it might help her to get well, for 
she liked it so much and she loves flowers 
and could put them in the vase. But now 
I smashed it to pieces!” and the old man 
sighed. 

“I'm sorry, grandpa,” Mary Ellen said as 
she looked at her basket of fast-disappearing 
flowers. Only sweet peas, babies’-breath, and 

To page 20 











TWO GOALS TO REACH 


By BETTY STIRLING 





CHAPTER 7: THE BAND DIRECTOR CAN'T FIND THE MISSING TEXT 





- YOU won't be able to play in the Band 
Festival because it’s on a Saturday morn- 
ing, and you're a Seventh-day Adventist.” 
Mr. Jens, the band director, twiddled his 
baton aimlessly in his fingers as he looked 
at Dave from under his bushy white eye- 
brows. 

“Yes, sir, that’s about it,’ Dave said, a 
trifle wearily. All year long, it seemed, every- 
thing important, everything that he really 
wanted to take part in, had come on Fri- 
day night or Saturday. He snapped the lid 
shut on his oboe case and sat down on a 
folding chair near Mr. Jens’ desk. 

“I think you should reconsider your de- 
cision,” said the band director. “You hold 
an important place in the band. Now, if you 
played the trumpet or the clarinet But 
the oboe! We need you in the band.” 

“I’m sorry,” Dave said again. “I'd like to 
play, any other day. But the Bible says, ‘Re- 
member the sabbath day, to keep it holy.’ 
And I can’t do that at a band festival.” 

Mr. Jens wrinkled his forehead. That made 
his bushy eyebrows and his thick white hair 
stand up like the Fiji islander’s hairdo that 
Dave had seen in mission pictures. 

“The faculty has discussed your case,” said 
Mr. Jens. “You seem to have been quite 
consistent in keeping your Sabbath and in 
your other religious principles. Naturally we 
respect you for it.” 

Dave smiled in relief. When Mr. Jens 
first mentioned the faculty, he wondered 
what he had done now to displease them. 

“You know, Dave,” Mr. Jens continued, 
“I'm a religious man myself. Been teaching 
a Sunday school class for twenty-five or 
thirty years. I don’t quite understand why 
you Adventists insist on keeping the old 
Jewish Sabbath. It has made no end of trou- 
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ble for you this school year, I imagine. Why 
do your folks insist on making you keep it? 
Be honest, Dave; haven’t you missed a lot 
of fun because of having to keep the Sab- 
bath?” 

Dave considered the question for several 
minutes before answering. “Yes,” he ad- 
mitted, “I have missed many things that 
I wanted to take part in. But 2 

“Then why don’t you talk to your folks 
about it? Surely they have your happiness at 
heart. Don’t you think they would relent a 
little if they knew how much some of these 
school activities mean to you?” 

“But, Mr. Jens, please don’t misunder- 
stand me,” Dave said. “They don’t make me 
keep the Sabbath. I keep the Sabbath because 
I myself know that God commands it.” 

“Tut, tut, David. Surely you've been told 
that Sunday is the Sabbath now. The New 
Testament says so plainly.” 

“Would you show me the text?” Dave 
asked. He was glad he had studied this sub- 
ject carefully in his junior Voice of Proph- 
ecy Bible lessons. 

Mr. Jens took a worn copy of the New 
Testament from one of the drawers in his 
desk. After considerable searching he looked 
up triumphantly. “Here it is. Mark 2:27, 28. 
‘The sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the sabbath: therefore the Son of 
man is Lord also of the sabbath.’” 

“Yes,” Dave said, “Jesus is Lord of the 
Sabbath, but that doesn’t make the Sab- 
bath Sunday, does it? After all, Jesus was 
a Jew, and the Jews kept Saturday.” 

“That's right,” said Mr. Jens. “But it does 
show that since Jesus is Lord of the Sab- 
bath, He had a right to change it to Sunday 
if He wanted to.” 

“But I don’t know any verses where He 























said He wanted to,” said Dave. “Therefore 
I feel I must keep the day that He said He 
was Lord of—and that was Saturday.” 

“The whole world can’t be wrong, David,” 
said Mr. Jens mildly. “Almost everyone keeps 
Sunday.” 

“Sure,” said Dave. “But I’m responsible for 
what I do, not what the rest of the world 
does. But could you show me a text that 
says that Jesus changed the Sabbath to Sun- 
day?” 

“Of course,” said the band director. “That 
was what I was planning to do, wasn’t it?” 

He flipped the pages back and forth for 
several minutes, while Dave watched with 
interest. He knew that the director wouldn't 
find any text like that if he sat there all 
morning searching the New Testament. 

“I can’t seem to find anything in this New 
Testament today,”. Mr. Jens said. “I wish 
I had my concordance. Say the school 
library should have one.” 

He picked up the phone. “Library? .. . 
This is Jens. Do you have a good Bible con- 
cordance? . .. Fine. I'll send a boy down after 
it right away.” 

He put the receiver down and turned 





The band director got out a Bible and searched in it 
back and forth, but he couldn’t find the missing text! 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 





back to Dave, chuckling. 
“Don’t you suppose they are 
eaten up with curiosity to 
know why the band director 
wants a Bible concordance? . 

Ha! Ha! You won't mind 

running downstairs to get it, will you David? 
They ought to have it located right away.” 

Dave laughed and went out. The girl at 
the library desk looked at him with undis- 
guised curiosity when he signed the band di- 
rector’s mame on the card, but he didn’t 
tell her why the concordance was wanted. 

He took it to Mr. Jens, who immediately 
began looking for Sunday. 

“Queer,” he muttered, more to himself 
than to Dave. “Sunday isn’t here. Oh, of 
course. It wasn’t named Sunday then. I'll 
try ‘first day.’” 

“Here we are,” he said in a few minutes, 
handing the New Testament to Dave. “The 
first is Matthew 28:1.” 

Dave had no trouble finding the refer- 
ences. He already knew where they were 
anyway. “‘In the end of the sabbath, as it 
began to dawn toward the first day of the 
week ses 
















WE ALWAYS GET ALONG 


By MARY GUSTAFSON 


Susan likes to skip a rope, 
Ann likes to sit and sew; 
Hopscotch is for Georgia— 

She jumps three in a row! 


No matter what we're doing 
We three enjoy it too; 
Hopscotch, sewing, skipping rope, 
They all are fun to do. 


We never argue this or that, 
For playtime hours are short, 
And we have learned that selfisiiness 
Coa cut down on our sport. 


We play awhile at Georgia's game, 
Skip rope awhile with Sue, 

Or sew a new doll dress with Ann— 
There's fun in all we do! 











“Hm-m. Mark 16:2, 9” said Mr. Jens. 

Dave turned to the text, but read the first 
verse also. “‘And when the sabbath was 
past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome, had bought sweet 
spices, that they might come and anoint 
him. And very early in the morning the first 
day of the week, they came to the sepulchre. 
. . . Now when Jesus was risen early the 
first day of the week, he appeared first to 
Mary Magdalene.’” 
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“Luke 24:1,” said Mr. Jens. 

Dave had already looked up the verse. 
““Now upon the first day of the week, very 
early in the morning, they came unto the 
sepulchre.’” 

“We aren't getting anywhere very fast, are 
we?” Mr. Jens joked. 

“The next text is John 20:1, 19,” said 
Dave. 

“How did you know?” asked Mr. Jens in 
surprise. 

Dave just grinned and read it. “ ‘The first 
day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene 
early.’ “Then the same day at evening, be- 
ing the first day of the week, when the doors 
were shut where the disciples were assembled 
for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood 
in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be 
unto you.’ ” 

“That's the logical place for Jesus to an- 
nounce the new Sabbath,” said Mr. Jens. 
“He had them all gathered together, on the 
first day, too. Let me see it.” 

Dave handed him the New Testament, 
and the director quickly read the remainder 
of the chapter. 

“Isn’t that strange? He didn’t even men- 
tion a new Sabbath to be kept in honor of 
His resurrection,’ commented Mr. Jens. 

Dave didn’t say anything. Better to let 
Mr. Jens decide such things for himself. 

“Well, we have two more texts. But they 
won't carry much weight with me, if Jesus 
didn’t actually say Himself that He had 
changed the Sabbath. Read Acts 20:7.” 

Dave read the verse without comment. 
“*And upon the first day of the week, when 
the disciples came together to break bread, 
Paul preached unto them, ready to depart 
on the morrow; and continued his speech 
until midnight.’” 

“Isn't that a preacher for you! Until mid- 
night! Well, the apostle Paul being the 
preacher that he was, he probably preached 
any day he could get an audience. Must not 
have made much of a habit of preaching on 
the first day, though, because there's only 
one more text. 1 Corinthians 16:2.” 

“Upon the first day of the week let ev- 
ery one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him, that there be no gath- 
erings when I come.’” 

“Hm-m. That’s interesting. That's the text 
our minister preached on last Sunday. Used 
it to exhort us to be more systematic in 
our offerings. Told us that we should set 

To page 19 














By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


Old Mossback, 
THE ALLIGATOR SNAPPER 


} alligator snapper is one of the most 
feared and dangerous inhabitants of South- 
ern rivers and swamps. He is the largest 
fresh-water turtle in the United States, and 
leads a lonesome life. Even younger turtles 
of his own family are afraid of him and 
dare not get too close to his razor-sharp 
jaws. A full-grown alligator snapper will 
often eat its own young or the young of an- 
other snapper. It may reach a length of 30 
inches and weigh close to 150 pounds. Old 
Mossback’s head is fully as large as a small 
boy’s head. 

The rough keeled shell of this big fellow 
may be so covered with algae (al-je), a kind 
of water plant, that it is almost perfectly 
camouflaged. It looks more like an under- 
water mossy rock than an active animal 
capable of moving as suddenly and as swiftly 
as one of the fastest-striking snakes. 

Old Mossback sometimes catches his food 
in a clever way. He plows into the mud 
on the swamp bottom until his legs and the 
edge of his shell are hidden from sight. 
Then drawing in his neck until only the 
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Old Mossback himself, seeking something to snap at! 


head sticks out from under the shell, he 
opens his mouth wide and remains perfectly 
motionless except for certain long, slender, 
blood-red hairs attached to the floor of his 
mouth. These slender filaments wiggle and 
writhe about, looking for all the world like 
a small ball of earthworms. Crayfish, small 
turtles, and sunfish cannot resist the tempta- 
tion. But, woe to the one that crosses over 
into those gaping jaws! A full-grown alliga- 
tor snapper is easily able to cut off a human 
arm or leg with its extremely powerful 
jaws. This writer knows of a small alligator 
snapper that broke a broomstick in half as 
easily as though it had been a toothpick. 

Old Mossback has been known to live 
as long as sixty years” in zoos. It probably 
exceeds a hundred years in its wild home. 
It lays ordinarily about twenty to thirty 
almost round eggs in soft earth, sometimes 
quite a little distance from the water. The 
female turtle covers up the eggs and goes to 
considerable effort to hide them. Snapper 
eggs are favorite food for skunks, raccoons, 
and a few other animals. 

If annoyed when out on land the alliga- 
tor snapper is a fair match for any animal. 
It rises up to its full height, lifting its shell 
far off the ground. Hissing and snapping 
with lightninglike thrusts, it soon makes the 
boldest enemy hunt elsewhere for an easier 
opponent. 

One wonders what good such a creature 
is. The snapper fills its page of the book 
of nature with its interesting life habits. 
These alone are sufficient justification for its 
being. However, this turtle is somewhat of 
a scavenger, cleaning up the garbage, and 
so is important to our general welfare. 
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GUIDE'S PATHFINDER PROJECT FOR NOVEMBER 





Speedier SPEED KNOTS 


For speed knots that are speedier, try 
these two. With some practice, you ought 
to be able to do the sheepshank in about 
two seconds. 

Study the pictures carefully. We got the 
idea from Elder Lynn Callendar, the MV 
secretary of the East Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence. 






The carrick bend. Make a bight on one end of the 
rope, passing the end under the standing part. Form 
a loop at the same time on the other end of the rope. 


With the fingers of the left hand guide the end of 
the loop under the end of the bight, then back over 
the bight and on through the loop, following arrow. 
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The carrick bend becomes a speed knot 
now for the first time, so far as we know. 
It still takes a bit- longer than the others, 
but with skill it can be done in five seconds 
or less. This knot is the best one for tying 
together two heavy or stiff ropes. The sheep- 
shank is used to take up slack in a long 


rope. 





Pass the loop up through the bight from beneath, at 
the same time bringing the right end of the rope 
across in front of the standing part below the bight. 





Now just pull the ends of the rope, as shown, and 
the knot is finished. Easy, wasn’t it? Normally, 
of course, this knot is tied with two heavy ropes. 











The sheepshank. Hold the rope lying across both 
hands, allowing a fairly large loop in between. 
Picture two. Swing hands around so thumbs point at 


Form middle bight by bringing left hand toward 
the right. Keep it higher than the right, so rope 
will cross as shown. Use thigh to keep rope steady. 


each other and rope forms two bights, with the ends 
hanging straight down. Then straighten hands to 
the position shown in the picture. This is tricky! 


Holding the i with the thumb and forefinger of 
each hand, slip the other fingers behind the bights, 
and grip them between forefingers and middle fingers. 


Keep the large bight on your thigh, and lay 
two gr bights over it, one on each side. a en 
should be large enough to get ‘fingers through. 


Reach down through the little bights with thumbs and 
forefingers and grasp the sides of the large bight. 
Hold the ends of the rope with your little fingers. 


Now, still holding the ends of the rope with your 
other fingers, pull the large bight through the 
two small bights. And that’s all there is to it! 








TWO KINDS OF GH 


ARRY NEWMAN, the new sixth-grade 

boy, flung himself in his seat at the back 
of the room and looked over the class with 
hostile eyes. At thirteen, with enormous 
hands and feet, he loomed head and shoul- 
ders above the other pupils. 

Garry had been in Wickersville exactly 
one week, but so far had failed to make 
friends with his classmates. To his annoy- 
ance, they avoided him as much as possible. 
And no wonder, for he loved to trip the 
boys, and the girls did not escape him either. 
A sudden shove, and books would be scat- 
tered in every direction. 

He deftly rolled a spitball and sent it 
flying across the room, where it hit with a 
bang against the blackboard on which the 
teacher was putting arithmetic problems. 

“You will stay in at recess, Garry,” she 
commented, without turning around. 

Garry grinned sheepishly, but he stayed 
in nevertheless, although he would much 
rather have been outside playing baseball 
with the others. 

The next morning, as he slid into his 
seat, an idea struck him. Tearing a piece of 
paper from his notebook, he scribbled a 
few lines, then folded the note into a small 
square. 

His golden opportunity came when teacher 
answered a knock at the door. 

“Hey, Buddy,” he whispered cautiously. 
“Catch,” and he tossed the note to the boy 
sitting across the aisle from him. 

Buddy's startled eyes read the following 
words. “Say, whatcha doin’ day after tomor- 
row? It’s Halloween, you know. I got a swell 
idea for a trick to play on ol’ man Har- 
rison. Meet me after school and I'll let you 
in on it.” 

Buddy smiled faintly and shook his head. 

Garry frowned. 

“Why not?” he whispered hoarsely. 
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Buddy found a piece of paper and wrote, 
“Because, I have something else to do on 
Halloween.” 

He passed the note to Garry just as 
teacher turned around. 

“Buddy,” she exclaimed, “I’m surprised at 
you! You'll stay in tonight after school and 
write, ‘I will not write notes,’ one hundred 
times.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Serves you right,” Garry hissed. 

After school Buddy wrote the required 
words one hundred times and took his paper 
up to the teacher's desk. 
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By ARLEAN LEIBERT 


Miss Brown looked at him kindly. “I’m 
sorry I had to keep you in. I've never known 
you or anyone else in this room to write 
notes before. Was what you had to say so 
important that you couldn’t wait until re- 
cess?” 

Buddy hesitated. Should he tell her the 
new boy had started the whole thing? 

“Well, maybe not, but at the moment it 
did seem so,” he faltered. 

As he left the building he was surprised to 
find Garry waiting for him. 

“Did ya learn not to write notes any 
more?” Garry jeered. 





“I hope so, and now if you'll excuse me, 
I'll have to dash. Got a paper route.” 
Halfway up the street he paused, then 

came back to where Garry still stood. 

“How about coming to Sabbath school 
with me? We'll stop by for you, if you like,” 
Buddy offered. 

Garry's eyes widened. “Oh, now I see 
why you won't join me on Halloween. A 
goody-goody sorta guy. Thanks, no Sab- 
bath school for me. That’s only for sissies, 
and I’m not in that class. Anyway, I always 
sleep till noon on Sundays.” 

Buddy realized that this was no time 
for further discussion, so turning on his 
heel, he sprinted across the schoolyard. And 
Garry was left to himself, as he had been 
since coming to this town. With nothing 
better to do, he started planning his own 
particular brand of Halloween fun. 

Halloween arrived at last, and Wickers- 
ville itself was filled with many ghosts, 
large ghosts and small ghosts, good ghosts 
and mischievous ones as well. 

Throughout the evening the moon was 
partly hidden by constantly drifting clouds, 
making the atmosphere as spooky as any 
boy or girl could wish. 

Promptly at seven-thirty, 
fifteen sheet-clad figures 
were solemnly ushered into 
the living room of Buddy's 
home, to meet another who 
was already there. No one 
would have recognized the 
eerie creatures, but by a 
strange coincidence, their 
number equaled that of 
Buddy’s class, minus one. 

Jerry, who was their 
president, took charge of 
the meeting and in an ob- 
viously disguised voice 
droned, “A Red Cross 
Bloodmobile will be here 
next week. The blood that 
is to be collected will be 
used in our local hospitals 
for the sick and injured. 

“As you all know, our 
To page 16 
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Promptly at seven-thirty, fif- 
teen ghosts walked in through 
the front door of Buddy’s home! 














Thunder and Lightning 


By HARRY BAERG 


Question 6: What causes lightning and thunder? What different kinds of lightning are there? 


MV HONOR NUMBER of years ago I 


A was standing outside our 
screen door, with my nose 
against the screen, talking to 
my sister inside during a 
thunderstorm. Suddenly I felt 
a shock in my nose and jumped back. For- 
tunately it was a minor shock and did no 
harm, but it could have been much worse. 

More people are killed by lightning than 
die in hurricanes, floods, or earthquakes. 
Once lightning struck a fence and killed 
fourteen cows that were lying near it. At 
another time in Pennsylvania lightning killed 
twenty-five cows that had sought shelter 
under an oak tree. Lightning strikes more 
often in some localities than in others. It 
is quite rare in parts of the West Coast. 
On the other hand the island of Java has 
thunderstorms an average of 223 days in the 
year. In mountains lightning may be com- 
mon, but it seldom strikes in the valleys, 
where most people live. 

It has been common knowledge, ever since 
Benjamin Franklin experimented with his 
silk kite and key in a storm, that lightning 
is caused by electricity. Just how it is made 
and why it is seen in so many different forms 
is not so well known. 

As we learned in the article on clouds, 
the cumulus clouds, or thunderheads, are 
formed by winds that blow up from the 
earth. These winds sometimes blow at speeds 
of more than one hundred miles an hour at 
the height of a storm and drive the rain or 
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IN WEATHER 


hail up to the tops of the clouds. A great 
coramotion takes place and high charges of 
electricity are built up by the wind and 
falling rain. There are plus charges in the 
upper part of the clouds and minus charges 
in the lower part. These attract plus charges 
in the earth. Then as soon as a big enough 
charge is built up a spark jumps across, 
either inside the cloud or from the cloud 
to the earth. This is the lightning. It is the 
same as the spark that jumps from a wire 
connecting one terminal of a battery to the 
other. Of course, it is much larger. 

When lightning flashes between the cloud 
and the earth it usually travels down. When 
it “strikes” the church steeple or the Empire 
State Building or a lightning rod it actually 
goes up from the object to the cloud. 

Lightning may flash from one cloud. to 
another or from a cloud to the air near it. 
It may even flash in an apparently clear sky. 
It can be caused by duststorms or hurricanes 
as well as by rainstorms. Lightning flashes 
may be so hot that they burn up what they 
strike or they may be “cold.” In the latter 
case the flash comes and goes so quickly that 
there is no fire, but the charge is so strong 
that it explodes the object that has been 
struck. You may have seen a lightning- 
struck tree that showed a trail of missing 
bark blown off from top to bottom, yet was 
not burned. 

Many forest fires are started by lightning. 
My wife and I once watched a storm start 
four different fires on a mountainside within 
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a few minutes and put them out as quickly 
with the rain that followed. Fires started by 
cigarette butts do not have an accompanying 
sprinkler system and do more damage than 
these sparks from the clouds. 

When lightning strikes, it tears a path for 
itself through the air that may be as great 
in diameter as the calf of your leg. Then 
when the flash has gone, the air comes to- 
gether again. This whole process causes 
thunder. Strange, that the invisible air about 
us should make such a terrific noise! When 
we realize that the flash travels more than 
22 million miles an hour and has more power 
behind it than all the dynamos in the country, 
it is easier to understand that it could cause 
a little disturbance and noise. Since sound 
travels a mile in five seconds, you can easily 
estimate how far away lightning is. If you 
can count to five slowly between the flash 
and the thunder it is about a mile away. 
If there is time to count to ten it is two 
miles away, and so on. 

Incidentally, thunder is nothing to be 
afraid of. If you hear the thunder you know 
that the flash has not struck you. If you 



























































































see the lightning you may also feel safe. 
If you are killed you will not know what 

hit you! One man, Charles Brown, in Ken- 

ton, Ohio, is reported to have been struck by 

lightning ten times and is still alive. He says, 

however, that he will have to be a little care- 

ful from now on! 

The two main kinds of lightning are sheet 
lightning and streak lightning. The first one 
is the kind that is often seen in clouds. The 
clouds light up with a general flash. Some- 
times it may flicker, at other times it may 
flash repeatedly. Little is known about what 
causes sheet lightning. 

Streak lightning comes in many forms. 
Quite often it is forked. The main streak 
has several crooked branches. It may be seen 
between clouds, and between clouds and the 
earth. It is also the type that is made ar- 
tificially by research scientists. 

Sometimes streak lightning takes the form 
of beaded lightning. This has bulges along 
the main streak. Still another form is called 
ribbon lightning. In this type the streak is 
widened by what appears to be several streaks. 

Heat lightning is sometimes seen during 
sultry weather. It is usually so 
far away that the thunder is 
not heard. More rarely a halo 
of lightning may be seen 
above a church steeple or the 
mast of a ship. This is caused 
by charges of electricity leav- 
ing the earth through these 
high points. It is called St. 
Elmo’s fire. Still another rare 
form is ball lightning. A ball 
of red light comes out of the 
cloud toward the earth and 
then explodes. It is supposed 
to be related to beaded light- 
ning, but little is known about 
it. This type has not been 
seen often enough by scien- 
tific observers to provide 
much information. When seen 
it lasts about three to five 
seconds before exploding. 

Are you afraid of thunder- 
storms? Do you tremble in 
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Lightning leaping from the clouds 
during a storm. Lightning kills, 
but it also helps to provide food 
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terror or do you enjoy watching these 
fireworks? Think of them as a demon- 
stration of the great power of God. He 
is our Father and He loves and watches 
over us. Things are not getting out of His 
hands. This is but one of the orderly proc- 
esses of nature—a very beneficial one, too. 
Lightning changes the nitrogen of the air 
into a compound that plants can use. The 
rain then washes this out of the air and into 
the ground, where the plants can reach it. 
The nitrogen provided by thunderstorms 
every year in the United States is far more 
than all that the fertilizer factories in the 
country can produce. 

Nevertheless, lightning can do great dam- 
age and it is well for us to take some pre- 
cautions. Power and telephone lines are often 
struck and great care is taken to ground the 
wires to avoid damage. Radio aerials can also 
shoot sparks that are dangerous during a 
storm. They should be well grounded. 

Remember during a storm not to take 
shelter under lone trees; dense woods are 
far better. Keep away from teléphone, power, 
or fence lines, as they can be dangerous. 
When a boy I once walked along a railway 
track during a terrific storm and I have often 
thought since that I was fortunate indeed to 
have escaped injury. 

A safe place during a storm is a well- 
grounded building, especially a steel-frame 
skyscraper. Stay away from radiators, stoves, 
fireplaces, plumbing, phones, or electrical 
appliances. Inside a car on the road you are 
fairly safe. 

If you are in or on the water during a 
storm, get to dry land as quickly as you can 
and do not hold up a metal fishing pole or 
golf club unless you wish to attract a deadly 
bolt of fire to kill you. 





Two Kinds of Ghosts 


From page 13 


Halloween project this year is to go from 
house to house and get people to sign up 
that they will give their blood. Since there 
are folks who do not take a newspaper or 
own a radio, our town officials feel more 
people will be reached in this way, and we 
have been asked to do the work. 

“So have your pad and pencil ready to 
get the names of those who will contribute. 
We will divide, with three in each group. 
Meet back here at nine-thirty and we'll have 
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sandwiches with hot chocolate.” This last 
word was punctuated with a low, mournful 
wail that made the girls in the room shiver, 
in spite of themselves! 

The residents of Wickersville were greatly 
surprised at the new way these children were 
spending Halloween. Many gladly agreed to 
give their blood. 

Not only that, they insisted that the nice 
ghosts nibble on some homemade candy and 
cookies, as they traveled up and down the 
blocks on their errand of mercy. 

Meanwhile a lonely figure made his way 
to the edge of town where Mr. Harrison 
lived. His wife had been dead for a good 
many years and the old man lived alone. 
Usually spry, he still milked a dozen cows, 
kept some chickens, and even farmed a little. 

A month ago he had come down with 
virus flu, so now he must depend on kind 
friends to care for his stock and get groceries. 

Tonight he had retired at seven; so all 
was quiet around the place when Garry 
arrived. 

He cautiously opened the gate of the feed 
lot where the cows were kept in cold weather. 
By the fitful light of the moon, he noted 
the cows were lying about, peacefully chew- 
ing their cud. He was glad that Mr. Harrison 
had no dogs, for he did not wish to be dis- 
covered at the moment! 

Back at Buddy’s home, the ghosts were 
devouring the refreshments that his mother 
had provided. Between bites of sandwiches 
and gulps of hot chocolate they related their 
experiences of the evening. 

Suddenly Buddy’s father exclaimed, “I 
wonder whether I turned out the lights in 
Mr. Harrison's barn when I finished the 
milking tonight? Guess I'd better get the 
car and go see.” 

In half an hour he was back, his face wear- 
ing a puzzled expression. 

“What's the matter, Dad?” Buddy ques- 
tioned. 

“It’s a funny thing. The cows were all out. 
I'm positive I closed that gate and hooked it. 
I surely am glad they're tame. Otherwise 
I might have had some difficulty in getting 
them rounded up. As it was, they were just 
walking along the edge of the highway. I 
didn’t have a bit of trouble getting them 
back in.” 

Buddy said nothing, but his eyes narrowed. 
So that was Garry’s game. It was plain to 
see, the boy needed help before he got into 
serious trouble. 
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Next Friday afternoon Buddy once again 
invited Garry to Sabbath school and once 
more received a curt refusal. 

It was then that Buddy decided on a plan 
that might help the new boy. In another 
week their Pathfinder Club was to go on an 
all-day hike to a large cave near the top of 
a hill a few miles from town. He would 
invite Garry to go along on the trip. Surely 
he wouldn't refuse this time. They would 
cook their own dinner, scout around a bit 
learning from nature, and just have a good 
time in general. 

As Buddy had hoped, Garry agreed to go, 
though he seemed not very eager. 

On the hike he kept right up with the 
others, even when the going was quite strenu- 
ous. 

After they had explored the cave, they 
set about preparing the food. Garry watched 
intently, and even offered to lend a hand 
where needed. 

After prayer by one of the boys, the food 
was served, and they sat around on rocks, 


their paper plates heaped high with good 
things. 

Garry smacked his lips often and ate with 
evident relish. There was a strange yearning 
in his heart to “belong.” He was learning 
that one could have good times without hurt- 
ing others. With a good deal of shame, he 
was thinking of Halloween and what he had 
done to Mr. Harrison. 

Perhaps Mr. Jones sensed the longing in 
Garry’s breast. At any rate, when Garry 
looked up from his empty plate, he caught 
the leader's eyes smilingly fastened upon him. 

“We'd like to have you join our club; 
we call ourselves the Trailblazers, and we get 
a lot of fun, as well as learning in our meet- 
ings,” the man said kindly. 

Garry set his plate on the rock beside him 
and let out his belt another notch. Then his 
eyes traveled around the circle of friendly 
faces. 

“Sure,” he said, “sure,” and glancing over 
at Buddy, he asked, “What time did you say 
Sabbath school begins?” 








LIFE’'S KEYBOARD 


By KATHERINE BEVIS 


QNE day Sir Philip Bridges, the or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Lon- 
don, was taking a walk through the 
countryside. Coming to a village church, 
he entered, and asked the janitor to let 
him play the organ a few moments. 

The janitor had never seen the stranger 
before. He did not know that he was 
the great organist of the largest church 
in England. But he was attracted by the 
stranger’s gentlemanly appearance and 
his kind way of speaking, so he told him 
he could play the organ, and handed him 
the key. 

The great organist sat down, and the 
janitor stood quietly in the vestibule to 
see what would happen. 

Soon strains of music such as the jan- 
itor had never heard before poured out 
on the air as the fingers of the musician 
moved across the keyboard. 

After a while Sir Philip closed the 








organ and walked out into the vestibule. 

The janitor looked at him, then in a 
voice filled with emotion said softly, “‘Sir, 
I never knew our organ could produce 
music like that.” 

So it is with our lives. We never know 
how beautiful they can be until we let 
Jesus run His fingers over the keyboard 
of our hearts. Why not give Him the 
key right now? 
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@ A Bicycle? 
A Portable Radio? 


A Portable Type- 
writer? 


A Camping Ax? 

A Tent? 

A Football? 

A Knapsack? 

A Flashlight? 

A Sleeping Bag? 

A Camper’s Knife? 





A Parker “21” Pen? 


oF 


Do You Want- 


@ to earn some Christmas money? 


gifts for your folks? 





IF SO, WRITE TO: 


a “Sann-I- Yourself’ 
c/o R. J. Christian 


Review and Herald Publishing Assn. 
Washington 12, D.C. 
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Two Goals to Reach 
From page 8 


aside a day each week to figure out our ac- 
counts and lay aside some for the church, 
so that he wouldn't have to beg us for money 
so often during meetings. Evidently he didn’t 
consider this a text about a Sabbath.” 

Dave closed the New Testament and 
handed it back to Mr. Jens. 

“Well, David, I’m afraid I haven’t done 
much to persuade you that Sunday is the 
Sabbath instead of Saturday, have 1?” 

“No, sir,” Dave said confidently. 

“Tl have to say again that I’m sorry you 
can't play in the Band Festival, but accord- 
ing to tradition it’s always held the first 
Saturday in May. We'll miss you, but stick 
to your religious convictions, boy. That's 
snore important.” . 

Next week: The Two Goals in Sight. 


Turkey in the Window 
From page 3 

of the boys were rough and thoughtless. 

As the girls clutched one another in fright, 
listening tensely for sounds of whoever was 
moving around outside, they remembered 
some of the evil things those boys had done. 
When the revival services—called “pro- 
tracted meetin’s” by the local folks—were 
held each winter, trouble would begin. Par- 


ents of the offending boys called it pranks. 


Others knew the damage done could not be 
so easily passed off. 

From the very first night, instead of spend- 
ing their time inside the little church, listen- 
ing to the preaching, the roughnecks would 
remain outside, looking for mischief. When 
services were over and the crowd went to 
their vehicles, smart men would carefully 
examine their harness and wagon wheels. 
Often hubcaps would be missing, occasion- 
ally harnesses cut. Saddle blankets and bridles 
might be stolen, too. 

Ministers preached against the young crim- 
inals, and the police attempted to stop them, 
but the boys prided themselves on their clev- 
erness in evading arrest. Far and wide, the 
village was known for being the smallest 
town with the biggest record for stealing 
and other crimes. 

How those girls wished the shades were 
drawn! But because the place was off the 
highway and no traffic passed their house, 


they seldom felt the need of pulling the 
blinds. 

The noise about the house increased. “It 
sounds as if there must be a half dozen,” 
said Josie, shivering all over. 

“Maybe they will not harm us, for tonight 
is Halloween,” said Rose. 

“Of course. Still, many outlaws take oc- 
casion to do much harm at such times,” 
said Mother. “Last year Joseph Rollins had 
his cow house turned over, and the culprits 
stole two of his best shovels. Jim Higgins 
had his cow turned loose in the woods and 
he didn’t find her until the next afternoon, 
and she had a young calf.” 

Soon the house began to rock, for the boys 
were playing a mouth organ and dancing 
as hard as they could on the front porch. 
While the inmates of the house tried to 
decide what to do they saw one of Mrs. 
Barrows’ finest turkey gobblers held to the 
window. 

The woman ran to the telephone, saying, 
“They must not hurt that fine bird. He is 
worth too much.” She gave the crank of 
the telephone several shrill rings, hoping 
to get in touch with her neighbor at the 
end of the lane. 

Then the telephone went dead. 

“Girls, they have cut the line!” she whis- 
pered. “What shall we do?” 

Another half hour of the disturbance went 
on, with the women inside the house more 
frightened every minute. Finally, the racket 
ceased as the boys carried away the scolding 
gobbler. Would they take the bird with 
them? 

After all was quiet the woman and the 
girls mustered up courage to investigate. 
With the lantern well covered to prevent it 
shedding too much light, they made their 
way to the chicken house. Quietly they 
opened the door, fearing some intruder 
might jump out at them. Instead the fine 
big gobbler and all the rest of the turkeys 
sat sedately on their perch, sleepily blinking 
their eyes. 

The woman and the girls looked around 
as much as possible to see whether the boys 
had done any damage, but saw nothing 
wrong. They came back and sat in the house, 
talking over the incident, deciding the boys 
had meant only to give them a scare. But 
the evening had been spoiled for the girls, as 
well as for Mrs. Barrows. 

What a terrible way those boys spent 
Halloween. Fortunately, however, some chil- 
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COULD YOU GIVE A 
BETTER ANSWER? 


The teacher picked up a pencil and stood it up- 
right on her desk. “Is there anyone,” she asked, 
“who can tell me how this pencil was made?” 

An embarrassed silence fell over the room. 

The teacher looked at Mary, the brightest stu- 
dent in the eighth grade. “Can you tell us, Mary?” 
she said. 

Mary blushed. She had been hoping teacher would 
NOT ask her. “Um, er, er—” she stammered. Don- 
ald came to her rescue. 

“Miss Smith,” he said, “don't they take a thin 
piece of wood and drill a hole through it, and, er, 
then put the lead inside?” 

Teacher smiled. “No, no, no,” she said. “That 
isn’t it at all.” 

“Then how are they made?” pleaded Roger. 

“I'm not going to tell you,” Miss Smith teased. 

“Meanie!” muttered Malcolm, grinning. 

“But I'll tell you how you can find out,” Miss 
Smith went on. “Next week, the JUNIOR GUIDE 
will have some of the most interesting pictures you 
ever saw, showing just how pencils are made. Be sure 
you get hold of a copy.” 
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dren and young people are coming to real- 
ize that being mean little daredevils is not 
right. 

How much better was the way some others 
spent Halloween last year. Instead of disturb- 
ing folks and damaging property, many 
groups of children gathered clothing and 
food for the ragged and starving in Korea. 
Other groups called on shut-ins and sang 
or entertained them. In the daily newspaper 
of one city was a letter from the principal 
of the high school, saying the students at 
his school did not believe in damaging prop- 
erty and playing pranks. They felt they were 
too grown up for such deeds. Only silly 
babies participated in that sort of nonsense. 

What about you, boys and girls? Which 
crowd do you plan to follow this year? The 
group who leave behind them people who 
are angry and unhappy, or folks who praise 
you for your thoughtfulness and kindness? 
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Mary Ellen Wins Twice 
From page 5 


a few gladioluses were left. Quickly she took 
all the lovely sweet peas and a few sprays 
of babies’-breath from her basket and handed 
them to Grandpa Brown. “Here, grandpa, 
will these help?” 

“Help! I should say they will! You're an 
angel. God bless you, child, and reward you!” 

Mary Ellen looked at her basket. “Well, 
they’re gone or nearly so, but I'll go on to 
the show and see the other flowers anyway.” 

As Mary Ellen turned to walk into the 
auditorium she noticed a nicely dressed gen- 
tleman following her. “Hello, little miss,” 
he said as he glanced at her almost empty 
basket. “I suppose you're going to the flower 
show?” he queried. 

“Yes, I was,” answered Mary Ellen. “And 
I still am, although my flowers aren't. You 
see——” and then Mary Ellen told him of 
her flowers and how she had given them 
all away except the gladioluses. “And I 
wanted the dollar so much for my Invest- 
ment can. You see, Jesus invested His life 
for us, He died for us, and I wanted to give 
Him something to show a little of my thank- 
fulness. Kind sir, you love Him, don’t you?” 

The earnest question startled the stranger. 
“I—I—I once did,” he stammered. And 
then he hurriedly left Mary Ellen and en- 
tered a side door of the auditorium, but his 
mind was busy, for he was thinking of the 


_ times he had planted beans or peas or to- 


matoes for his Investment when he was a 
boy. “And He died for me!” Tears filled his 
eyes. “He died for me!” 

Just as Mary Ellen was about to enter 
the front door she noticed Carol Sue with 
her basket of flowers. “How poorly she has 
them arranged!” Mary Ellen whispered to 
herself. “They'll never get a prize, and Carol 
Sue needs the money. She told me she needed 
another dollar so she could get a pair of 
shoes. Her poor little toes are sticking out! 
Carol Sue,” she called, “wait!” and Mary 
Ellen hastened to her. “Please let me ar- 
range your flowers, and you may have my 
glads, too. They will help to make your 
basket more beautiful.” Carefully Mary 
Ellen’s deft fingers placed the flowers in the 
basket. “They’re beautiful now, and I hope 
you get the prize,” Mary Ellén said as she 
handed the basket back to Carol Sue. 

“They are beautiful, Mary Ellen. Thank 
you,” and Carol Sue smiled her thanks. 
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Soon the two girls had left Carol Sue’s 
basket in the row of baskets of mixed 
flowers and then they found seats where they 
could easily watch the judge. Already he was 
there and looking over the flowers. One by 
one he judged them, placing the best baskets 
and bouquets on a table by themselves. 

At last the judging was done and Mary 
Ellen leaned forward to catch every word 
the judge said. After a short speech he called 
the names of the winners. “Carol Sue gets 
first prize,” he said, “for the most tastefully 
arranged basket of mixed flowers.” 

Mary Ellen felt a flush of pride sweep over 
her as Carol Sue walked up to the judge 
to receive her reward. “It might have been 
my basket,” she thought, “but I am glad 
Carol Sue got it. She needs it. But what 
will Jesus think? I wanted the money for 
Him, but I lost it because I gave my flowers 
away. What will He say? Oh, I wish it 
might be——” but her thoughts were in- 
terrupted. 

The judge was looking right at her. 

And he was saying, “I am about to give 
an extraordinary prize. I am not told to do 
it, but I am going to do it because the win- 
ner deserves it. Today I met the most un- 
selfish, the most kindhearted little girl I have 
ever seen. While I was coming to the audi- 
torium I saw an old man fall and break a 
gift he had for his sick wife. This little 
girl hastened to his side and gave him the 
lovely sweet peas she had intended to enter 
for a prize. This was only one of the many 
kind acts she did while on her way to this 
auditorium today. She has learned the beau- 
tiful art of making others happy.” The judge 
paused and smiled at Mary Ellen. “Mary 
Ellen,” he said, “will you please come for- 
ward.” As the judge handed Mary Ellen 
a crisp dollar bill he whispered, “Mary Ellen, 
you set me to thinking and I’m going to be 
God’s own child from now on. I’m your 
Investment.” 

Tears of joy filled Mary Ellen’s eyes. 

“I am sure,” the kind judge went on, 
“I am sure if Christ were here He would say, 


“Well done, thou good and faithful servant: 
. enter thou into the joy of thy lord.’” 
Mary Ellen had won twice. She had won 
the dollar, and she had won the blessing of 
Jesus too. 











PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1. On Pitcairn Is- 
land, where everyone is a Seventh-day Advent- 
ist, the jail is used only to store paint and 
cement, and the policemen’s only job is to 
watch over the ballot papers at election time. 
But there is a public enemy at large. It is the 
termite. About twelve years ago some kind 
person gave the island people a church organ, 
and termites arrived hidden in the wood. Now 
they are eating away the island, and there is 
no building timber left on Pitcairn. 


COAST TO COAST. Recently United Air 
Lines began a regularly scheduled nonstop 
flight from Los Angeles to New York taking 
only 74 hours. 


DEGREES FOR IKE. President Eisenhower 
has been awarded more than twenty college 
and university degrees. Most of them are, of 
course, “honorary.” 


SOME PARTY LINE! Many telephone systems 
are so designed that as many as twenty-four 
different conversations can be carried on over 
two telephone wires, without anyone inter- 
fering with anyone else! 


GIRLS OR BOYS, WHICH? It has been dem- 
onstrated that boys are better at working 
puzzles and at thinking up original ideas than 
girls are, but that girls have better memories 
and know the meanings of more words than 
boys do. How is it with you? 


COVER PICTURE by Ewing Galloway. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Vi—What Elijah and Elisha Learned 
From Loneliness 


(NOVEMBER 6) 


Lesson Texts: 1 Kings 19; 2 Kings 6:8-17. 


Memory Verse: “Fear thou not; for I am with 
thee: be not dismayed; for I am thy God: I 
will strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, 
I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness” (Isaiah 41:10). 


Guiding Thought 


“Into the experience of all there come times of 
keen disappointment and utter discouragement,— 
days when sorrow is the portion, and it is hard 
to believe that God is still the kind benefactor of 
His earthborn children; days when troubles harass 
the soul, till death seems preferable to life. It is 
then that many lose their hold on God, and are 
brought into the slavery of doubt, the bondage of 
unbelief. Could we at such times discern with 
spiritual insight the meaning of God’s providences, 
we should see angels seeking to save us from our- 
selves, striving to plant our feet upon a founda- 
tion more firm than the everlasting hills; and new 
faith, new life, would spring into being.” —Proph- 
ets and Kings, p. 162. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
Elijah Flees From Jezebel 


1. Elijah was one of God’s great prophets. 
After the great victory over Baal, when the 
everlasting God was shown to be the only 
prayer-answering God (1 Kings 18:19-40) and 
after the slaying of the prophets of Baal, what 
threat did Queen Jezebel utter against Elijah? 
(1 Kings 19:3.) 

2. What did Elijah do when he heard of 
Jezebel’s threat? (Verse 3.) 

NOTE.—“While under the inspiration of the 
Almighty, he had stood the severest trial of faith; 
but in this time of discouragement, with Jezebel’s 
threat sounding in his ears, and Satan still appar- 
ently prevailing through the plotting of this 
wicked woman, he lost his hold on God. He had 
been exalted above measure, and the reaction was 
tremendous. Forgetting God, Elijah fled on and on, 
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until he found himself in a dreary waste, alone.” 
—Prophets and Kings, pp. 161, 162. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
Elijah’s Loneliness 


3.. Where did Elijah flee to escape Jezebel’s 
wrath? (1 Kings 19:4, first part.) 


4. What prayer did the downcast prophet 
pray? (Verse 4, second half.) 


5. In what way did God send him comfort? 
(Verses 5-7.) 

NOoTE.—"Did God forsake Elijah in his hour 
of trial? Oh, no! He loved His servant no less 
when Elijah felt himself forsaken of God and man, 
than when, in answer to his prayer, fire flashed 
from heaven and illuminated the mountain top. 
And now, as Elijah slept, a soft touch and a pleas- 
ant voice awoke him. He started up in terror, as 
if to flee, fearing that the enemy had discovered 
him. But the pitying face bending over him was 
not the face of an enemy, but of a friend. God had 
sent an angel from heaven with food for His serv- 
ant.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 166. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
In His Loneliness Elijah Finds God 


6. Where did Elijah next go at the instruc- 
tion of the angel? (1 Kings 19:8.) 

NOTE.—"Elijah’s retreat on Mount Horeb, 
though hidden from man, was known to God; 
and the weary and discouraged prophet was not 
left to struggle alone with the powers of darkness 
that were pressing upon him. At the entrance to 
the cave wherein Elijah had taken refuge, God 
met with him, through a mighty angel sent to 
inquire into his needs and to make plain the di- 
bag purpose for Israel.’—Prophets and Kings, 
p. 167. 

7. As the prophet took refuge in the cave on 
Mount Horeb, what searching question did God 
ask him? (Verse 9.) 

NOTE.—"“God met His tried servant with the 
inquiry, “What doest thou here, Elijah?’ I sent you 
to the brook Cherith, and afterward to the widow 
of Sarepta. I commissioned you to return to Is- 














rael, and to stand before the idolatrous priests on 
Carmel; and I girded you with strength to guide 
the chariot of the king to the gate of Jezreel. But 
who sent you on this hasty flight into the wilder- 
ness? What errand have you here?”—Propbhets 
and Kings, p. 168. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
God Sends Elijah a Companion-Helper 


8. How much alone did Elijah feel he was in 
worshiping the true God? (1 Kings 19:14.) 

9. What fact did God make known to him? 
(Verse 18.) 


NoOTE.—“Elijah had thought that he alone in 
Israel was a worshiper of the true God. But He 
who reads the hearts of all, revealed to the prophet 
that there were many others who, through the long 
years of apostasy, had remained true to Him.”— 
Prophets and Kings, p. 170. 


10. Whom did God send to Elijah to be a 
companion-hel and eventually to be his suc- 
cessor as a prophet of the Lord? (Verses 19-21.) 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
God’s Servants Are Never Alone 


ll. At one time the king of Syria made war 
on Israel. Every time he plotted a campaign 
against them, however, in some mysterious way 
his plans were made known to Israel. Who was 
giving the secret information? (2 Kings 6:8-12.) 


12. How did the king of Syria plan to get rid 
of the one who was so mysteriously acquiring a 
knowledge of his vital plans and telling the 
Israelites what the Syrians planned to do? 
(Verses 13, 14.) 


13. When Elisha’s servant saw the chariots 
and horses of the king of Syria around the 
city of Dothan, where he and Elisha were, he 
was terrified. How was God’s abiding presence 


In vision, Elijah and Elisha saw that they were not alone. Angels in chariots covered the hill. 





with His own revealed to him? (Verses 15-17.) 


NOTE.—"“Between the servant of God and the 
hosts of armed foemen was an encircling band of 
heavenly angels. They had come down in mighty 
power, not to destroy, not to exact homage, but to 
encamp round about and minister to the Lord’s 
Lag and helpless ones."—Prophets and Kings, 
p. 257. 

ASSIGNMENT 7 


WHO ENDURED LONELINESS— 
: oly rockbound island of the Aegean Sea (Rev. 

unarmed and surrounded by an enemy host 
(2 Kings 6:15-17)? 

in a prison in Philippi (Acts 16:19-24) ? 

- the wilderness under a juniper tree (1 Kings 
19:4)? 

in a garden near Jerusalem (Matt. 26:36-45) ? 

on the road to Padanaram at Bethel (Gen. 
28:11)? 

in a nobleman’s home in Egypt (Gen. 37:36) ? 

in a Syrian captain’s home (2 Kings 5:2)? 

How did God reveal His abiding presence to 
each of these faithful ones? 


NOTE.—‘The ple of God will not be free 
from suffering; bat while persecuted and dis- 
tressed, while they endure privation, and suffer for 
want of food, they will not be left to perish. That 
God who cared for Elijah, will not pass by one 
of His self-sacrificing children. He who numbers 
the hairs of their head, will care for them; and in 
time of famine they shall be satisfied. While the 
wicked are dying from hunger and pestilence, an- 
gels will shield the righteous, and supply their 
wants. To him that ‘walketh righteously’ is the 
promise, ‘Bread shall be given him; his waters 
shall be sure.’ ‘When the poor and needy seek 
water, and there is none, and their tongue faileth 
for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the God 
of Israel will not forsake them.’”—The Great 
Controversy, p. 629 








Raffe, the Giraffe, No. 4 - By Harry Baerg 











1. The leopard sneaked up as close as he could and 
leaped for Raffe’s back. The young giraffe was large, 
but the leopard thought he could bring him down. 
2. Quickly the mother brought her head down like 
a club and chopped her lower teeth into the leopard’s 
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back. This attack broke the leopard’s back arid 
knocked him to the ground. 3. Giraffes can kick 
with both hind and front feet in a rapid succession 
of blows. When the leopard hit the ground the 
mother beat it senseless with her heavy split hoofs. 


























4. When Raffe was two years old he was twelve feet 
high, but he was still not full grown. A full-grown 
male giraffe can be more than eighteen feet tall and 
may weigh two tons. 5. For a few years Raffe kept 
company with some other bachelor giraffes. They 


often spent time grooming one another and slicking 
down their hair as horses and cows do. 6. When 
Raffe was full grown he was old enough to have a 
flock of females. He could not trumpet a chal- 
lenge, but stuck out his upper lip at a big bull. 

















7. The two big bull giraffes were not without 
weapons. They whacked their long necks at each 
other, as if they were baseball bats. The older bull 
was steady on his feet and Raffe could not knock 
him down. 8. Then he tried something his father 
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had shown him when they were playing together. 
With his head under his opponent's foreleg he caught 
it between his horns, lifted his head suddenly, and 
threw him over. 9. The old bull fled, leaving the 
cow giraffes who now accepted Raffe as their leader. 








